WARREN GAMALIEL HARDING

much as it is possible for a man so cautious as he is
to let himself go. It was a great speech, an in-
augural to place alongside the inaugurals of Lin-
coln and Washington, written in his most capable
English, Harding at his best. It is hard for a man
to move Marion for years with big editorials, to
receive the daily compliments of Dick Cressinger
and Jim Prendergast, 'without becoming vain of
the power of his pen. It is his chief vanity and it is
one that it is hard for him who speaks or writes
to escape. He has none of that egotism which
makes a self-confident man think himself the
favorite of fortune.

He said after his nomination at Chicago, "We
drew to a pair of deuces and filled/' He did not
say it boastfully as a man who likes to draw to a
pair of deuces and who always expects to fill. He
said it with surprise and relief. He does not like
to hold a pair of deuces and be forced to draw to
them. He has not a large way of regarding losing
and winning as all a part of the game. He hates to
lose. He hated to lose even a friendly game of
billiards in the Marion Club with his old friend
Colonel Christian, father of his secretary, though
the stake was only a cigar.

When he was urged to seek the Republican
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